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olics: they are both part of England and part of the
Roman Church. It is conceivable that a situation might
arise when the interests of the two would be antagonistic,
and a man would have to choose between his patriotism
and his orthodoxy. He would have to become a traitor
or a heretic! In either case he would be driven to commit
a crowd-oflence. Such antinomies are rare and cannot
endure in a world where the very existence of civilisation
depends on the co-ordination of crowds.

Another case of difficulty arises under modern condi-
tions, when, owing to the movement of population, men
are almost compelled to change their nationality as eco-
nomic conditions drive them to change their home from
one country to another. This entails the process called
naturalisation. As a rule it is sound to assume that a man
will quickly catch the patriotism of the country to which
he removes, and that that of the country from which he
comes will gradually fade away, at least from priority. An
individual, fearing the crowd, is not likely to utter unpa-
triotic sentiments in presence of the public of his new home.
He will be far more likely to err hypocritically in the other
direction. Hence the ill-founded belief in most countries,
and especially in new countries, that immigrants are
far more rapidly absorbed into the new nationality than
is in fact the case. In America it is common to hear it
asserted that five years' residence will turn any foreigner
into a good American. We in England used to nourish
some such illusion about naturalised Germans. But now
I read (since the great war began) a different story.
Examples of absorption, "so far as they can be usefully
"consulted, seem to show that the case varies to a
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